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Abstract 


Automatic metal surface inspection in automation is being investigated for two decades, 
but there is no general approach available for recognition of defects automatically. Dif- 
ferent tasks involved in this challenge are, image acquisition, segmentation of anomalies, 
anomaly measurement, feature extraction and decision making for classification of de- 
fects. Our work focuses on segmentation, i.e. isolating the suspected anomalies in the 
image. In the recent years watershed algorithms, based on mathematical morphology has 
proved very effective and computationally very efficient for this task, but its effectiveness 
in steel inspection has not been explored. We report a series of investigations on several 
defect types using this approach and demonstrate tire effectiveness in isolating the defects 
(segmentation). Another contribution of this work is the use of groundtmth or validated 
correct results in evaluating the algorithms. Selection of segmentation parameters as re- 
ported is done manually, but with the performance evaluation approach, this work can be 
extended towards unsupervised (autonomous segmentation). 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


Automatic metal surface inspection is a well known problem and is being investigated 
for more than two decades. In Steel rolling mills the surface quality of strip is currently 
controlled mainly by human on-line visual inspection before cutting the strip into vari- 
able length sheets for delivery. Human inspectors classify the defects according to their 
cause and origin because the inspection results are used as feedback to correct the manu- 
facturing process. The experience of the inspector is essential, because there are seldom 
any fixed defect criteria. The inspector’s pass/reject decisions seem to be based on the 
types of defects and their extent, the maximum number of defects per unit of surface area 
and the total number of defects on the entire inspected strip. In addition, the inspector’s 
knowledge of the customer and tire use of the strip have a great impact on the decisions. 
The main purpose of the automatic surface inspection is to grade it in quality, enabling 
manufacturer to deliver right quality of steel to the customer. At the same time, he can 
provide the infonnation of defect location at various places, apart from improving the 
process itself. Metal strip is typically a 0.3 - 2.0m wide and 0. 1 -5. Oram thick shiny metal- 
lic band and endless length continuously rolling in-between rollers going through various 
sections undergoing different manufacturing transfonnations. It is basic material in the 
fabrication of a large variety of products e.g. in electronic and electrical, automotive and 
construction industries. This naturally subjects the strip to automatic forming and surface 
finishing steps that require con-ect metallurgical and surface properties. 

Automation of the visual inspection of metal strip is an acute problem because the 
human visual inspection is an unreliable, tedious and boring task. Several automatic 


inspection systems have been designed for this purpose, but they are mainly defect detec- 
tion devices. Defect recognition and assessment are performed by a human operator that 
is notified of discrepancies found. The computational requirements of strip inspection are 
severe. In a typical strip case, the strip to be inspected is Im wide and moves at the speed 
of 1.5m/s and the required minimum size of the defects to be detected is of the order of 
one millimeter. This amounts to over one and half million pixels per second depending 
on the resolution of the CCD camera [23]. 

One of the earliest work on metal surface inspection was [9] in 1979, where a feasi- 
bility study was presented for automatic surface inspection system for Hat Rolled Steel. 
The camera setup assumed was television camera. In [8] the feasibility of applying image 
processing techniques to metal surface inspection is demonstrated. The method chosen 
was based on pattern recognition techniques to classify metal surfaces into classes of dif- 
ferent roughness. A two-level tree classifier using non-parametric linear classifier at each 
node was used for classification of defects. One of the work employing modem facilities 
was [23], in which a proto-type of an automated visual on-line metal strip inspection sys- 
tem, employing CCD camera and capable of both detecting and classifying the surface 
defects of copper alloy strip was outlined. Detecting a defect means to say whether a 
defect is there or not and recognition is to say what kind of defect it is. The inspection 
algorithms used in this model were based on morphological pre-processing and combined 
statistical and stractural defect recognition. A real-time setup was described in [3], where 
a hardware setup for 560 Kpixels/sec using off-the-shelf components was described. Seg- 
mentation used was adaptive thresholding followed by a tree classification. A 4-defect 
identification system was implemented and reported by Nema [21], This problem was 
also studied from Content Based Image Retrieval (CBIR) point of view by Ashok [16]. 
One of the recent approaches employing morphological segmentation for industrial in- 
spection was [18] for measurement of droplet size distribution (granulometry). Our work 
is much more complex than this one as it involves many kinds of defects digitized under 
various lighting conditions. The first step in the approach for solving such a problem is 
to have a good atlas of all the possible defects, the system is expected to recognize. We 
considered the atlas ^ prepared by Nema [21] as a base for design of our system. 

This work focuses on a part of the visual inspection system. The specific tasks in- 
volved are image acquisition, segmentation, feature extraction, and classification. Among 
these we investigated the segmentation, which is very critical in the whole system. We 

^http://www.iitk.ac.in/robotics/project_lists/sail/atlas.htinl 
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discuss about this in greater detail in chapter 2. 


1.1 Overview of the Experimental System 


The inspection system prototype employs an image acquisition system that is sensitive to 
most strip discrepancies. Image acquisition is followed by a preprocessing stage based 
on grey-scale morphological erosion and dilation operations, noise removal filters that 
enhance the interesting features and suppress noise. The preprocessed image data is sub- 
jected to various morphological transformations which we describe in later chapters for 
analysis and classification. 

AU the defect candidates are submitted to an automatic defect analysis stage. The 
recognition is performed with a tree classifier by using the size, shape, and orientation 
features computed from the segmentation and other stages. 
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Figure 1.1: Surface Inspection Configuration: This work focuses on segmentation where 
each defect feature is isolated in the image 

The configuration of the Surface Inspection is shown in 1.1. Various stages of the 
experimental system are as follows [4]: 

• Image Acquisition 
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• Segmentation (Anomalies) 

• Feamre Extraction 

• Classification (Defects) 

These are discussed in detail in the following sections. 


1.2 Image Acquisition 

A good Image Acquisition system is vital for setting up a Machine Vision system. This 
is however an iterative process. A first set of images were captured to acquaint ourselves 
with the types of anomalies occurring and the imaging conditions in which the system is 
expected to operate. These were captured on-site at Bokaro Steel Plant largely in Am- 
bient lighting. These images were analyzed and observing the illumination requirements 
for a few highly occurring defects such as Iron Paiticles, Black Patches, Roll in Scales, 
Scratches,holes etc. a new illumination system was set-up. A second set of images was 
then taken as a means to test the illumination system, in laboratory. 

1.2.1 Set-up of Image Acquisition System 

Successful Image Understanding depends on the quality of information present in the 
images. This in turn, is highly dependent on the quality of the lighting, optics and sensors 
used to capture the image. 

In this section we present the design procedure for the Image Acquisition system, for 
satisfactory Identification of defects. The system requirements are stated on the basis of 
the object surface characteristics such as the luster of the surface, whether stationary or 
moving, are a of the surface to be imaged etc. Tire test images were captured with the 
designed set-up. The notion of these images being “good” or “better” however was stiU 
based on subjective means. There is a large scope of improvements in our set-up. The 
image acquisition system design is an iterative process - the bottlenecks are not discov- 
ered until well into the testing stage. The idea was to understand the parameters of the 
image acquisition system and obtain a basis for setting up the same for the On-line system 
operating in real-time. This was discussed in great detail in chapter 2 of Neraa [21]. 
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1.3 Segmentation 


The first step in image analysis generally is to segment the image. Segmentation subdi- 
vides an image into its constituent parts or objects. The level to which this subdivision 
is carried depends on the problem being solved. That is, segmentation should stop when 
the objects of interest in an application have been isolated. In defect isolation in, surface 
inspection the first step is to segment the background from the defect and then to segment 
the defects from one another. There is no point in carrying segmentation below this scale. 

In general, autonomous segmentation (unsupervised segmentation) is one of the most 
difficult tasks in image processing. This step is the process determines the eventual suc- 
cess or failure of the analysis. In fact, effective segmentation rarely fails to lead to a 
successful solution. For this reason, considerable care should be taken to improve the 
probability of rugged segmentation. 

Segmentation algorithms for monochrome images generally are based on one of two 
basic properties of gray-level values: discontinuity and similarity. In the first category, 
the approach is to partition an image based on abrupt changes in gray-level. The princi- 
pal areas of interest within this category are detection of isolated points and detection of 
lines and edges in an image. The principal approaches in second category are based on 
thresholding, region growing, and region splitting and merging. The concept of segment- 
ing an image based on discontinuity and similarity of the gray-level values of its pixels is 
applicable to both static and dynamic (time varying) images. In the latter case, however, 
motion can often be used as powerful cue to improve the performance of segmentation 
algorithms. We have investigated morphological based segmentation through watersheds 
[28] with a number of modifications like applying preprocessing based on Morphology, 
Multiscale gradient etc. These are discussed in section 1.7 and Chapter 2. The reason 
for choosing morphological approach are numerous. The prime reason is they deal di- 
rectly with shape, which makes it easy for various tasks like segmentation of a particular 
shape, measurement of a geometric feature, shape manipulation etc. The second reason is 
they are computationally faster than any other transformations required for a given task. 
In particular for segmentation task, a summary of comparisons among various methods 
is reported in [28]. Also this can be substantiated by the fact that a number of leading 
machine vision vendors (see footnote in section 1.7) have implemented morphological 
techniques in their products. 
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1.4 Feature Extraction 


After segmentation, the next step is to extract some suitable feature, which can distinguish 
various kinds of defects in some feature space. The feature extraction although predom- 
inantly done after segmentation, but its not limited to do so. Some of the features based 
on histogram, should be extracted before the segmentation. .Also features based on color 
should be extracted before the conversion of image to grey-level. Typical features in steel 
surface inspection application are 

• Geometric Measures: 

- length 

- width 

- area 

- circularity 

- aspect ratio 

• Occurrence: 

- certain grades 

- specific times of year 

- during certain processing conditions 

• Luminance Measures: 

- light 

- dark 

- contrast 

• Anomaly Distribution: 

- Clustering of objects together 

- location within the field of view 

These are extracted at various stages of image undergoing transformations. This fea- 
ture extraction is used for the following reasons 
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• Reduction of data: e.g. thousands of pixels in an image to a list of a few measure- 
ments. 

• Should be less sensitive or invariant to noise. 

• Should contain fewer redundancies. 

1.4.1 Selection of Features 

The selection of features is again a subjective matter depending on the application. 

The feature extraction demands a good mathematical background to reduce the dimen- 
sionality of the original feature data set from which a set of new composite variables are 
determined. Also transformations should be devised which maximize variations between 
categories. Generally Mean and Co-variance matrices are employed. A good example is 
Principle Components Analysis (PCA). A defect image is then characterized by a set of 
features in a feature vector. The feature space should be compact, relatively invariant for 
each defect type and permit easy distinction among different defects (Figure 1.2). 



Figure 1.2: Feature Mapping. Millions of pixels a vector of two measurements 


1.5 Classification 

As stated in above section, the ability to perform the pattern recognition at some level 
is fundamental to image analysis. Here a pattern or feature vector is a quantitative or 
structural description of an ob ject or some other entity of interest in an image. In general, 
a pattern is fonned by one ore more descriptors, such as those discussed in section 1.4. 
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The input to the classifier is a feature vector and the task of the classifier is to compare 
this feature vector with some set of known or pre-defined reference class vectors to assess 
similarity. The defect is then defined as the class with the closest association to the feature 
vector. The task would be easy if we already knew the reference class vectors and if each 
was well defined. Then we could use simple measures of association to determine class 
membership. Some measures of similarity are [?]: 

• Association 


• Correlation 

• Distance 

• Probabilistic 


• Functional 


E)e£ect-I 



Figure 1.3: Classification in Feature space 


1.6 Classification 

As stated in above section, the ability to perform the pattern recognition at some level 
is fundamental to image analysis. Here a pattern or feature vector is a quantitative or 
stractural description of an object or some other entity of interest in an image. In general, 
a pattern is formed by one ore more descriptors, such as those discussed in section 1 .4. 
The input to the classifier is a feature vector and the task of the classifier is to compare 
this feature vector with some set of known or pre-defined reference 
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Also cluster analysis can be applied to find natural groupings or structures in data. 
Some weU known classifiers include minimum distance classifier, matching by correla- 
tion, statistical classifier, Bayes classifier. Neural networks etc. 


1.7 Mathematical Morphology 

Mathematical morphology provides an approach to the processing of digital images which 
is based on shape. Appropriately used, mathematical morphological operations tend to 
simplify image data preserving their essential shape characteristics and eliminating irrel- 
evancies. As the identification of defects, defect features correlate directly with shape, 
mathematical morphology became veiy populai' in image analysis for machine vision 
recognition [11]. 

Morphological tools are implemented in most advanced image analysis packages like 
HALCON", MMORPH^,ProSIGMASCAN"‘, etc. .which are veiy often used in applica- 
tions where shape of objects and speed is an issue like on-line industrial inspection 
apart from analysis of microscopic images (in biology, material science, geology, and 
criminology), industrial inspection(gauging, quality assurance), optical character recog- 
nition(OCR),and document analysis etc. 

The non-morphological approach to image processing are based on not a single method, 
are based on linear transformations such as convolution, whereas mathematical morphol- 
ogy uses tools of non-linear algebra and operates with point sets, their connectivity and 
shape. Morphological operations simplify images, and quantify and preserve the main 
shape characteristics of objects. 

Morphological operations are used predominately for the following purposes; 

• Image pre-processing (noise filtering, shape simplification with alternate sequential 
filters) 

• Enhancing object stmcture (skeletonizing, thinning, thickening, convex huU, object 
marking) 

• Segmenting objects from the background (top-hat, watershed, reconstmction) 


^http://www.mvtec.com 

^http://w\vw.inmorph.com 

‘^http;//www.spss.com 



• Quantitative description of objects (area, perimeter, projections) 

Mathematical morphology exploits point set properties, results of integral geometry, and 
topology. The initial assumption states that real images can be modeled using point sets 
of any dimension(e.g., N-dimensional Euclidean space); Computer vision uses the digital 
counterpart of Euclidean space-sets of integer pairs (G for binary image morphol- 
ogy or sets of integer triples (G Z^) for gray-scale morphology or binary 3D morphol- 
ogy. Computer vision uses the digital counterpart of Euclidean space-sets of integer pairs 
(G Z'^^ for binary image morpht)logy or sets of integer triples (G Z^) for gray-scale mor- 
phology or binary 3D morphology. 

A morphological transformation ^ is given by the relation of the image (point set 
X) with anotlier small point set B called a structuring element. B is expressed with 
respect to a local origin O (called the representative point). Some typical structuring 
elements are box, cross etc. are shown in Fig 1 .4 
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Figure 1.4: Typical Structuring Elements 

To apply the moiphological transfomiation ^'(A’) to the image X means that the struc- 
turing element B is moved sysiematically across the entire image. Assume that B is 
positioned at some point in die image; the pixel in the image corresponding to the rep- 
resentative point O of the structuring element is called the current pixel. The result of 
the relation between the image A' and the structuring element B in the current position is 
stored in the output image in the cunent image pixel position. 


1.8 Binary Dilation and Erosion 

The sets of black and white pixels constitute a description of a binaty image. Assume 
that only black pixels are considered, and the white pixels are treated as a background. 
The primary morphological operations are dilation and erosion, and from these two, more 
complex morphological operations such as opening, closing and shape decomposition can 
be constituted. We present them here using Minkowski’s formalism [11]. 
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1.8.1 Dilation 


The morphological transformation dilation © combines two sets using vector addition (or 
Minkowski set addition, e.g., ((o, b) + (c, d) = {a + c,b + d)). The dilation X © S is the 
point set of all possible vector additions of pairs of elements, one from each of the sets X 
and B. 

X © 5 = 6 E'^Ip = X + b,x eXA^G (1) 



Figure 1.5: Dilation of pinch mark image (a) Binarized Pinch mark (b) Dilation with 
stracturing element of 3 x 3 box type 


Dilation with an isotropic 3x3 stracturing element might be described as a trans- 
formation which changes all background pixels neighboring tlie object pixels. Dilation 
is an increasing transformation. Dilation is used to fill small holes and narrow gulfs in 
objects. It increases the object size-if the original size needs to be preserved, then dilation 
is combined with erosion. 


1.8.2 Erosion 

Erosion © combines two sets using vector subtraction of set elements and is the dual 
operator of dilation. Neither erosion nor dilation is an invertible transformation. 

X © B = {p € E'^\p + h G X V6 G B] (2) 

This formula says that every point p from the image is tested; the result of the erosion 
is given by those points p for which all possible p -i- 6 are in X. 
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(a) (b) 


Figure 1.6: Erosion of pinch mai'k image (a) Binarized Pinch mark (b)Erosion 

Fig 1.6 shows the erosion 3x3 element of the same original as in Fig 1.5. Notice that 
single-pixel-wide lines disappear. Erosion (such as Figure 1.6) with an isotropic structur- 
ing element is called shrink ox reduce by some authors. Basic morphological transforma- 
tions can be used to find the contours of objects in an image very quickly. This can be 
achieved, for instance, by subtraction from the original picture of its eroded version. Ero- 
sion is used to simplify the stiucture of an object— objects or their parts with width equal 
to one will disappear. It might tlius decompose complicated objects into several simpler 
ones. Interesting property of erosion(in contrast to dilation) is not commutative. 

1.8.3 Hit-or-miss transformation 

The hit-or-miss transformation is the morphological operator for finding local patterns of 
pixels, where local means the size of the structuring element. It is a variant of template 
matching that finds collections ot pixels with certain shape properties (such as comers, or 
border points). This transformation is especially important in thinning and thickening of 
objects. Operations described hitherto used a structuring element B, and we have tested 
points for their membership of .Y; we can also test whether some points do not belong 
to X. An operation may be denoted by a pair of disjoint sets B = {£ 1 , 82 ), called a 
composite structuring element. The hit-or-miss transformation ® is defined as 

X ® D C X AB 2 CX] (3) 

This means that for a point x to be in the resulting set, two conditions must be fulfilled 
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simultaneously. First the part B\ of the composite stracturing element that has its rep- 
resentative point at X must be contained in X. and second, the part B2 of the composite 
stracturing element must be contained in X. The hit-or-miss transformation operates as 
a binary matching between an image .Y and the stracturing element(Si, B-^). It may be 
expressed using erosion and dilations as well 

X <S) B = (X e Bi) n fx e b.,) = (x e bo (x e B^) 

1.8.4 Opening and Closing 

Erosion and dilation are not inverse transformations-if an image is eroded and then di- 
lated, the original image is not re-obtained. Instead, the result is a simplified and less 
detailed version of the original image. Erosion followed by dilation creates an impor- 
tant morphological transformation called opening. The opening of an image X by the 
stracturing element B is denoted by X' o B and is defined as 

X o B = (X e B) e B 

Dilation followed by erosion is called closing. The closing of an image X by the 
stracturing element B is denoted by X • B and is defined as 

X . B = (X © B) © B 

If an image X is unchanged by opening with tire stracturing element B is called open 
with respect toB. Similarly, if an image X'' is unchanged by closing with B, it is called 
closed with respect toB. Opening and closing with an isotropic stracturing element is 
used to eliminate specific image details smaller than the stracturing element-the global 
shape of the objects is not distorted. Closing connects objects that are close to each 
other, fills up small holes, and smoothes the object outline by filling up narrow gulfs. A 
significant fact is that the iteratively used openings and closings are idempotent, meaning 
that reapplication of these transfoimations does not change the previous result. Formally, 

X o B = (X o B) o B 

X • B = (X • B) • B 
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1.9 Gray-scale Dilation and Erosion 


Binary morphological operations acting on binary images are easily extendible to gray- 
scale images using the ‘min’ and 'max’ operations. Erosion (respectively, dilation) of an 
image is the operation of assigning to each pixel the minimum (maximum) value found 
over a neighborhood of the coiresponding pixel in the input image. The stmcturing ele- 
ment is more rich than in the binaiy' case, where it gave only the neighborhood. In the 
gray-scale case, the stmcturing element is a function of two variables that specifies the de- 
sired local gray-level property. The value of the stmcturing element is added (subtracted) 
when the maximum (or minimum) is calculated in the neighborhood. 

This extension permits a topographic view of gray-scale images-the gray-level is in- 
terpreted as the height of a particular location of a hypothetical landscape. Light and dark 
spots in the image conespond to hills and hollows in the landscape. Such a morphological 
approach permits the location of global properties of the image, i.e., to identify character- 
istic topographic features on images as valleys, mountain ridges (crests), and watersheds. 

1.9.1 Top surface, umbra, and gray-scale dilation and erosion 

Consider a point set A in n-dimensional Euclidean space, A C E^, and assume that the 
first (n — 1) co-ordinates of the set constitute a spatial domain and the co-ordinate 
corresponds to the value of a function or functions at a point (n = 3 for gray-scale 
images). This interpretation matches the topographic view for a 2D Euclidean space, 
where points are given by triples of co-ordinates; the first two co-ordinates locate the 
position in the 2D support set and the third co-ordinate gives the height. The top sur- 
face of a set A is a function defined on the (n — l)-diraensional support. For each 
(n-l)-tuple, the top surface is the highest value of the last co-ordinate of A. If the 
space is Euclidean the highest value means supreraum. Let A C .E" and the support 
F — X £ £'"“^for somey € E, (;t:, y) € A. The top surface of A, denoted by T[A], is a 
mapping F E defined as 

T[A](.-r;) == max {y, {x, y) € A} 

The next concept is the umbra of a function / defined on some subset F (support) 
of (n — l)-dimensional space. The usual definition of umbra is a region of complete 
shadow resulting from obstmcting the light by a non-transparent object. In mathematical 
morphology, the umbra of / is tt set that consists of the top surface of / and everything 
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* y = f(xi_ X2) 
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Figure 1.7; Umbra of the top surface of a set is the whole subspace below it 

^low it. Formally, let F C and f : F E. The umbra of /, denoted by 
^[/]> ^[f] Q F y E, is defined by 

U[f] = {{x,y)eFxE,y<f{x)} 

We wiU now define the gray-scale dilation of two functions as the top surface of the 
dilation of their umbras. Let F, K C and f : F E and k: K E. The dilation 

@ of f hy k, f ® k : F ® K E is defined by 

f®k = T{U[f]®U[x]} 

Notice here that @ on the left-hand side is dilation in the gray-scale image domain, and 
® on the right-hand side is dilation in the binary image. A new symbol was not introduced 
since no confusion is expected; This definition explains what gray-scale dilation means, 
but does not give a reasonable algorithm for actual computation, whidh is as follows 

(/ © ^)(^) = {f{x - z)+ A :( 2 ;), z ^ K^x — z ^ F} ( 4 ) 

The definition of gray-scale erosion is analogous to gray-scale dilation. The gray- 
scale erosion of two functions (point sets) 

1. Takes their umbras 
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2. Erodes them using binary erosion 

3. Gives the result as the top surface 

The computational definition of erosion is as follows 

(/ © k){x) — rain {f{x — z) - k{z). z e K,x ^ z e F) (5) 

with usual notation. We present a moi-phological pre-processing on a pinch mark image 
with a lot of noise and uneven background: the aim is to reduce noise and locate individual 
cells. 

Gray-scale opening and closing is defined in tire same way as in the binary morphol- 
ogy. There is a simple geometric interpretation of gray-scale opening, the opening of / 
by structuring element k can be interpreted as sliding k on the landscape /. The position 
of an highest points reached by some part of k during the slide gives the opening, and a 
similar interpretation exists for erosion. 

Gray-scale opening and closing is often used in applications to extract parts of gray- 
scale image with given shape and gray-scale stmcture. 

1.9.2 Top hat transformation 

The top hat transformation is used as a simple tool for segmenting objects in gray-scale 
images that differ in brightness from the background, even when the background is of 
uneven gray-scale, the top hat transform is superseded by the watershed segmentation for 
more complicated backgrounds. Assume a gray-level image X and a structuring element 
K. The residue of opening as compared to original image X — (X o K) constitutes a new 
useful operation called a top hat transformation. Tlie top hat transformation is a good 
tool for extracting light objects (or, conversely, dark ones, of course) on a dark (or light) 
but slowly changing background. Those parts of the image that cannot fit into structuring 
element K are removed by opening. Subtracting the opened image from the original 
provides an image where removed objects stand out clearly. The actual segmentation can 
be by simple thresholding. Tire origin of the name is from the fact that, an image were 
a hat, the transformation would extract only the top of it, provided that the structuring 
element is large than the hole in the hat. 
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1.9.3 Morphological Gradient 

The basic raoiphological gradient, also called Bencher gradient, is defined as the arith- 
metic difference between the dilation and the erosion with the elementary structuring 
element B of the considered grid. 


Bp. — Ob — ■- H 


(6) 


1.9.4 Alternating Sequential Filtering 

Alternative Sequential Filtering creates the image y by filtering the image / by n itera- 
tions of the close and open alternating sequential filter characterized by the structuring 
element h. The sequence of opening and closing can be ‘OC’, ‘CO’, ‘OCO’and ‘COC’. It 
simplifies the object by removal of noise, and is used as a preprocessing step for finding 
gradient. 


1.9.5 Geodesic transformations 

Geodesic methods modify morphological transformations to operate only on some part 
of an image. For instance, if an object is to be reconstructed from a binary image called 
marker, say a nucleus of a cell, it is desirable to avoid growing from a marker outside 
the cell. Another important advantage of geodesic transformations is that the stmcturing 
element can vary at each pixel, according to the image. The basic concept of geodesic 
methods in moiphology is geodesic distance, tlie path between two points is constrained 
within some set. Suppose that a traveler seeks the distance between London and Tokyo- 
the shortest distance passes throuf’li the Earth, but obviously the geodesic distance that is 
of interest to the traveler is constrained to the Earth’s suiface. 

The geodesic distance dx{x, y) is the shortest path between two points x, y while this 
path remains entirely contained in the set A'. If tliere is no path connecting points x, y, 
we set the geodesic distance dx{x, y) = -l-oo. This definition is illustrated in Fig 1.8 

The geodesic influence zone izA{Bi) of a connected component Bi of S in A is 
the locus of the points of A whose geodesic distance to Bi is smaller than their geodesic 
distance to any other component B. This concept is illustrated in Fig. 1.9. Those points of 
A which belong to boundary between two geodesic zone contain the skeleton by influence 
zones (SKIZ) of B inside A. 
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Figure 1.8; The geodesic distance between x and y inside A is the infimum of the length 
of the paths between these two points which are totally included in A 



Figure 1 .9; Geodesic influence zone of connected component Bi inside set A 


IH 



We suppose that the geodesic SKIZ is always made of lines having one pixel thickness 
and thus separating the different geodesic influence zones. 


1.9.6 Morphological reconstruction 

Assume that w’e want to reconstruct objects of a given shape from a binary image that 
was originally obtained by thresholding. All connected components in the input image 
constitute the set A". However, only some of the connected components were marked by 
markers that represent the set Y. This task and its desired result are showm Successive 
geodesic dilations of the set Y inside the set X enable the reconstruction of the connected 
components of A' that were initially marked by Y. When dilating (S^, from the marker, 
it is impossible to intersect a connected component of X which did not initially contain 
a marker F; such components disappear'. Geodesic dilations terminate when all con- 
nected component sets A'" previously marked by Y are reconstmcted, i.e., idempotency is 
reached; 

Vn,>no,<5i-^(F) = 5i”“^(y) 

This operation is called reconstruction and is denoted by Px(Y). Formally, 

Px(F) = jim Pa'^{F) (7) 

In some applications it is desirable that one connected component of X is marked by 
several markers Y. If it is not acceptable for the sets grown from various markers to 
become connected, the notion of influence zones can be generalized to geodesic influence 
zones of the connected components of set Y inside X. Generalization of reconstruction 
to gray-scale images is from the fact that any increasing transformation defined for binary 
images can be extended to gray-level images. The generalization is achieved by viewing 
a gray-level image J as a stack of binaiy images obtained by successive thresholding-this 
is called threshold decomposition i)f image I. Let J, I be two gray-scale iraages:w defined 
on the same domain D, J(p) < the gray-scale reconstrucddn pi (J) of image I from 
image J is given by 

Vp 6 D, Pi (J) (;;) = max, {fc € [0, N ] , p G pr, [Tk{J)]} (8) 

Recall that binai'y reconstruction grows those connected components of the mask which 
are marked. The gray-scale reconstruction extracts peaks of the mask J that are marked 
by J. 
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Chapter 2 
Segmentation 


Image segmentation is one of the most important steps leading to the analysis of processed 
image data-its main goal is to divide an image into parts that have a strong correlation 
with objects or areas of the real world contained in the image. We may aim for com- 
plete segmentation, which results in a set of disjoint regions corresponding uniquely 
with objects in the input image, or for partial segmentation, in which regions may not 
correspond directly with image objects [26], A complete segmentation of an image R is 
a finite set of regions jRi,. . . , Rs, 


R=()R. ( 1 ) 

2=1 

Ri fl Rj — O ^ 7^ J (2) 

The segmentation is partial if either of conditions 1 and 2 above are not fulfilled. 

To achieve a complete segmentation, cooperation with higher processing levels which 
use specific knowledge of the problem domain is necessaiy'. However, there is a whole 
class of segmentation problems that can be solved successfully using lower-level pro- 
cessing only. In this case the image commonly consists of contrasted objects located on 
uniform background-simply assembly tasks, blood cells, printed characters, etc. Here, 
a simple global approach can be used and the complete segmentation of an image into 
objects and background can be obtained. Such processing is context independent; no 
object-related model is used, and no knowledge about expected segmentation results con- 
tributes to the final segmentation. 

If partial segmentation is the goal, an image is divided into separate regions that are 
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homogeneous with respect to a chosen property such as brightness, color, reflectivity, tex- 
ture, etc. If an image of a complex scene is processed, for example, an aerial photograph 
of an urban scene, or defective steel images, a set of possibly overlapping homogeneous 
regions may result. The paitiall}' segmented image must then be subjected to fuither pro- 
cessing, and the tinal image segmentation may be found with the help of higher-level 
information. 

Totally coiTect and complete segmentation of complex scenes usually cannot be achieved 
in this processing phase, although substantial reduction in data volume offers an imme- 
diate gain. A reasonable aim we choose is to achieve partial segmentation which can be 
input to the next higher-level processing. 

Image data ambiguity is one of main segmentation problems, often accompanied by 
information noise. Segmentation metliods can be divided into three groups according 
to the dominant features they employ; First is global knowledge about the image or its 
part; the knowledge is usually represented by a histogram of image features. Edge-based 
segmentations form the second group, and region-based segmentations the third-many 
different characteristics may be used in edge detection or region growing, for example, 
brightness, texture, velocity field, etc. The second and the third groups solve a dual prob- 
lem. Each region can be represented by its closed boundary, and each closed boundary 
describes a region. Because of the different natures of the various edge- and region-based 
algorithms, they may be expected to give somewhat different results and consequently 
different information. The segmentation results of these two approaches can therefore be 
combined in a single description structure. A common example of this is a region adja- 
cency graph, in wiiich regions are represented by nodes and graph arcs represent adja- 
cency relations based on detected region borders. Generally, image segmentation systems 
follow the mles below. 

• Regions of an image segmentation sht)uld be unifomi and homogeneous with re- 
spect to some characteristics. 

• Region interiors should be simple and without any small holes. 

• Adjacent regions of a segmentation should have significantly different values with 
respect to the characteristics on which they are uniform. 

• Boundaries of each segment should be simple, not ragged, and must be spatially 


accurate. 


Following are some of the methods we investigated and presented are the results on vari- 
ous kinds of defects 

2.1 Thresholding 

Gray-level thresholding is die simplest segmentation process. Many objects or image 
regions are characterized by constant rellectivity or light absorption of their surfaces; a 
brightness constant or threshold can be determined to segment objects and background, 
thresholding is computationally inexpensive and fast-it is the oldest segmentation method 
and is still ideally used in simple applications; also it can easily be done in real time using 
specialized hardware. 

Complete segmentation can result from thresholding in simple scenes. Thresholding 
is the transformation of an input image / to an output (segmented) binary image g as 
follows: 

g{ij) =1 for/(i,i)>r 
= 0 far f{i,j)<T 

where T is the threshold, gi'/.j) = 1 for image elements of objects, and g{i,j) = 0 
for image elements of the background for vice versa). 

2.1.1 Global Thresholding 


i Search all die pixels f{i,j) of tiie image /. .'^n image element g{i,j) of the segmented j 
i image is an object pixel if > T, and is a background pixel otherwise. I 

Algorithm I; Global Thresholding 

If objects do not touch each other, and il' their gray-level are clearly distinct from 
background gray-level, thresholding is a suitable segmentation method. Almost all the 
defects, which have protrusions like dents, splitters allow for segmentation through this 
method. 

2.1.2 Adaptive thresholding 

Only under veiy unusual circumstances, like an image taken at dark lighting conditions, 
where only dents appear as bright regions, in dark background, can basic thresholding 
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Set rainrange; 

Set window; 

repeat for each pixel *) 
find min and max under a selected window; 
range = max-min; 
if range > minrange 
then T = (max-rminl/2; 
else 

T=raax-minrange/2: 
until all pixels processed. 

where T is the threshold for the selected window. 

Algorithm 2: Adaptive Thresholding 


be successful using a single tiireshold for the whole image (global thresholding). Since 
even in very simple images there are likely to be gray-level variations in objects and 
background; this variation may be due to non-uniform fighting, non-uniform input device 
parameters or a number of other factors. Segmentation using variable thresholds (also 
called adaptive thresholding), in which the threshold value varies over the image as a 
function of local image characteristics, can produce the solution in these cases [18]. 

A global threshold is determined from the whole image / ; 

T = T{f) 

on the other hand, local threshold are position dependent: 

T = T[f,ff) 

where /c is that image pan in which the threshold is determined. One option is to divide 
the image / into sub images /,. and determine a threshold independently in each sub 
image; then if a threshold cannot be determined in some sub image, it can be interpolated 
from thresholds determined in neighboring sub-images. Each sub-image is then processed 
with respect to its local threshold. 


2.2 Edge-based segmentation 

Edge-based segmentation represents a large group of methods based on information about 
edges in the image; it is one of the earliest segmentation approaches and still remains very 


important. Edge-based segmentation rely on edges found in an image by edge detecting 
operators-these edge mark image locations of discontinuities in gray-level, color, texture, 
etc. A variety of edge detecting operators like gradient, Canny edge detector [6] etc. can 
be used for this purpose, but the image resulting from edge detection cannot be used as a 
segmentation result. Supplementary processing steps must follow to combine edges into 
edge chains that conespond better with borders in the image. The final aim is to reach at 
least a partial segiiieniation-that is , to group local edges into an image where only edge 
chains with correspondence to existing objects or image parts are present. 


2.3 Region-based segmentation 

The aim of the segmentation methods described in the previous section was to find borders 
between regions; the following methods construct regions directly. It is easy to construct 
regions from the borders, and it is easy to detect borders of existing regions. However, 
segmentations resulting from edge-based methods and region-growing methods are not 
usually exactly the same, and a combination of results may often be a good idea. Region 
growing techniques are generally better in noisy images, where borders are extremely 
difficult to detect and are a natural choice for Suiface Inspection application. Homogene- 
ity is an important property of regions and is used as the main segmentation criterion in 
region growing, wln)se basic idea is to divide an image into zones of maximum homo- 
geneity. The criteria for homogeneity can be based on gray-level, color, texture, shape, 
model (using semantic information) [10] etc. Properties chosen to describe regions influ- 
ence tlie form, complexity, and amount of prior infonnation in the specific region-growing 
segmentation method. 


2.4 Morphological Segmentation 

Assuming that the image objects are connected regions of rather homogeneous intensity 
levels, one should be able to extract these regions by using some neighborhood properties 
rather than purely spectrtil properties its for histogram-based segmentation techniques. 
Indeed, a high gray-scale variation between two adjacent pixels may indicate that these 
two pixels belong to diiferent objects. 

The moiphological approach to image segmentation combines region growing and 
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edge detection techniques [26], It groups the image pixels around the regional minima 
of the image and boundaries of adjacent groupings are precisely located along the crest 
lines of the gradient image. This is achieved by a transformation called the watershed 
transformation [28], 


2.5 Watershed transformation 

Let us consider the topographic representation of a gray-level scale image. Now, let a drop 
of water fall on such a topographic surface. By gravity, it will flow down along to steepest 
slope path until it reaches a minimum [28]. The whole set of points of the surface whose 
steepest slope patlis reach a given minimum cunstituies tlie catchment basin associated 
with this minimum. The watersheds are the ridges dividing adjacent catchment basins. 
This is illustrated in Fig 2.1 Provided that the input image has been transformed so as 



Figure 2. 1 : Minima, Catchment basins, and Watersheds on the topographic representation 
of a gray scale image. Fig shows simplified 1— D example of a Watershed segmentation 
local minima of a gray— level (altitude) yield catchment basins, local maxima define the 
watershed lines. 

to output an image whose minima mark relevant image objects and whose crest lines 
correspond to image object boundaries, the watershed transfonnation will partition the 
image into meaningful regions. 

There are two basic approaches to watershed image segmentation [28], The first one 
starts with finding a downstream path from each pixel of the image to a local minimum 
Qp image surface altitude. A catchment basin is then defined as the set of pixels for 
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which their respective downstream patlis all end up in the same altitude minimum. While 
downstream paths are easy to determine for continuous altitude surfaces by calculating the 
local gradients, no mles exist to define the downstream paths uniquely for digital surfaces. 
The second watershed segmentation approach represented by Vincent and Soille in their 
seminal paper [28] makes the idea of real-time implementation practical. This approach is 
essentially dual to tlie first one; instead of identifying the downstream paths, the catchment 
basins fill from the bottom. 

2.5.1 Definition in terms of flooding simulations 

Consider the gray tone image as a topographic surface and assume that holes have been 
punched in each regional minima of the surface. The surface is then slowly immersed 
into a lake. Starting from the minima at the lowest altitude, the water will progressively 
flood the catchment basins of the image. In addition, dams are erected at the places 
where the water coming from two different minima would merge. At the end of this 
flooding procedure, each minimum is completely surrounded by dams, which delineate 
its associated catchment basin. The resulting dams correspond to the watersheds. They 
provide us with a partition of the input image into its different catchment basins. 

For mall y: I being the gray-scale image under study, denote hmin the smallest value 
taken by I. Similarly denote h,nnx the largest value taken by I. In the following Tfe(J) 
stands for the threshold of I at level h. 

T,AI) = {veD,J{p)<h] (3) 

To simulate the immersion procedure described above, we start from the set 
the points of which being those lirst reached by the water. These points constitute the 
starting set of our recursion. Thus. 

^h,ain = i^) W 

is made of the points of I which belong to the minima of lowest altitude. Let us 
now consider the threshold of I at level hndn + 1. he., Obviously, C 

Now, Y being one of the connected components of there are 

three possible relations of inclusion between Y and Y n 

1. y n Xhrnin — case, Y is a new minimum of I. AU the surrounding 

pixels do not belong to and have therefore a gray level strictly greater 
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Y 


Y 


Figure 2.2: The three possible inclusion relations between 1" and Y U Xh 

' t- n 

than hmin + 1- The nnimmura thus discovered is "pierced”, hence its corresponding 
catchment basin will be progressively filled up with water. 

2. y n 7 ^ 0 and is connected: in this case, V comesponds exactly to the pixels 

belonging to the catchment basin associated with the minimum Y n and 

having a gray level lower or equal to ~ 1- 

3. y n Xh^^^ # 0 and is not connected: we tlierefore notice that 1' contains different 

minima of I. Denote Z\,Z 2 -, . . . ■,Zk these minima, and let Zi be one of them. At 
this point, the best possible choice for is given by the geodesic influence 

zone of Zi inside y (IZz^iY)). 

These inclusion relationships are illustrated in Fig 2.2. the second set of recursion is 
as follows; 

+ 1 U {(] {Xh^J (5) 

This relation holds of course for all levels h. The set of the catchment basins of the 
gray-scale image / is equal to the set Xh^^^ obtained after the following recursion: 

2. V/i ^ \_dmin'! ^vidx f] ^Xfi — 1 I Z'f'._^^( 

The recursion relation between two successive levels is illustrated in Fig 2.3. 

To speed up the computations, one has to design algorithms taking into account the 
fact that, at a given step, only tlie values of a small number of pixels may be modified. 
Rather than scanning the entire image to modify only two pixels, the algorithm should be 
designed to have a direct access to these pixels. Therefore, in the following, we suppose 
that tlie image pixels ai'e stored in a simple array, and that the following two conditions 
are satisfied; 

1. Random access to the pixels of an image. 
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Figure 2.3: Recursion relation between A’^andA'/j^i 

2. Direct access to the neighbors of a given pixel (its 4 neighbors in 4-connectivity, 6 
on a hexagonal grid, 8 on X-connectivity, etc.). 

If these two prerequisites are I'u Hilled, one is able to design extremely efficient morpho- 
logical algorithms. The immersion simulation based algorithm has to successively thresh- 
old the image under study, and compute geodesic influence zones of one threshold inside 
the next one as fast as possible. In the sequel, for the sake of clarity, this algorithm is 
explained in two steps. In order to have a direct access to the pixels at a given level, the 
first step consists in an initial sorting of the pixels in the increasing order of their gray 
values. The method described in section 2.5.2 completes this very efficiently, since it ex- 
ploits the particular stmcture of our data. It mns in linear time with respect to the number 
of pixels to be sotted. In the second step a fast computation of geodesic influence zones 
is enabled by a breadth-first scanning of each threshold level. This particular scanning 
is implemented via the use of a queue (first-in-first-out data stmcture). Notice that many 
morphological transformations can be efficiently performed by algorithms based on queue 
structure. This second step, called the flooding step, is detailed in section 2.5.2. 

2.5.2 The Sorting Step 

During the sorting step, a brightness histogram is computed. Simultaneously a list of 
points to pixel of gray-level is created and associated with each histogram gray-level to 
enable direct access to all pixels of any gray-level using a radix sorting [17]. Information 
about the image pixel sorting is used extensively in the flooding step. 
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2.5.3 The Flooding Step 


Once the pixels have been sotted, we proceed to the progressive flooding of the catchment 
basins of the image. Suppose the flooding has been done up to a given level h and under- 
lying is hexagonal grid. Every catchment basin already discovered— i.e., every catchment 
basin whose corresponding minimum has an altitude lower or equal to h —is supposed to 
have a unique label. Thanks to the initial sotting, we now access the pixels of altitude 
h + 1 directly Those pixels among them which have an already labeled pixels as one of 
their neighbors are put into the queue. Starting from these pixels, the queues structure 
enables to extend the labeled catchment basins inside the mask of pixels having value 
MASK, by computing geodesic influence zones. After this step, only the minima at level 
/i + 1 have not been reached. Since, they are not connected to any of the already labeled 
catchment basins. Therefore a second scanning of the pixels at level ^ -b 1 is necessary 
to detect the pixels which still have value MASK, and to give a new label to the thus 
discovered catchment basins. 

Not only does the use of a queue of pixels speed up the computations, it also allows to 
solve the accuracy problems encounter by most of the non-immersion based algorithms. 
Now, in order to get perfectly located watershed airs, the successive geodesic SKIZ in- 
volved i the process have to be as good as possible. The first thing to notice is that, 
according to the discrete distance associated with tlie underlying grid, the components 
may well not be a line, but a very tliick area (Recall that the distance between two pix- 
els is equal to the minimal number of grid edges to cross to go from one to the other). 
The plateaus at elevation h are currently being flooded and let p be the current pixel. 
A simplistic rule would be to say that p is necessaiily a watershed-pixel (i.e., belongs 
to the set of watershed lines) if it has a watershed-pixel in its neighborhood. Similarly, 
declaring that any pixel winch has two pixels witli different labels in its neighborhood is a 
watershed-pixel may result in deviated watershed lines. Let us stress that tliese problems 
are not specific of the hexagonal grid and also exist with square ones. 

To get rid of such difficulties, one may think of resorting to better discrete distance 
in the geodesic SKIZ computations. It is even possible to make use of actual Euclidean 
distances by adapting some algorithms to the present case. However, this would involve 
propagating vectors rather tlian distances and would put a considerable burden on the 
entire flooding step. Therefore, these ideas have not been retained in the present imple- 
mentations. 

Instead tliis algorithm restrict to the distance induced by the used discrete grid. The 
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idea is to make use ot a work image where the successive geodesic distances are actually 
stored during the breadth-first propagation. In conjunction with carefully written rales for 
the propagation ot the labels inside tlie plateaus, this results in very well located watershed 
lines, even in the case ot minima embedded in large plateaus. Note that the algorithm is 
designed to yield a tessellation ot the image in its different catchment basins. Only the 
pixels which are exactly “halt-way betw^eeiv' two catchment basins are given a special 
value. 

At this point, to get rid ot the WSHED-pixeis (i.e., to obtain a real tessellation of 
the image in its difterent catchment basins), it suffices to give them the value of one their 
labeled neighbors (in fact, the pixels belonging to thick watershed areas must be processed 
differently). On the other hand, if we want to separate the difterent catchment basins, it 
suffices to give value WSHED to the labeled pixels having in their neighborhood at least 
one pixel with a smaller label 


2.6 Multiscale Gradient 

Image segmentation is an essential step for many image analysis tasks, such as object 
recognition, the goal of image segmentation is to partition an image into homogeneous 
regions and locate the contours of the regions as accurately as possible. A large number 
of techniques and algorithms have been proposed for image segmentation. Among them, 
those based on watershed transformation can potentially provide accurate segmentation 
with very low computational cost. 

For image segmentation, watershed transfonnation starts with the gradient of the im- 
age to be segmented. It views the gradient image as a three-dimensional (3-D) surface 
where gradient values act as surface heights. Intensity edges in the image to be seg- 
mented generally have high gradient values which appear as watershed lines (also known 
as mountain ridges) on the 3-D surface. The watershed lines partition the gradient image 
into different catchment basins on the 3-D surface. The watershed lines partition the gra- 
dient image into different catchment basins which cotrespond to homogeneous regions 
of the image to be segmented. Watershed transformation invidves a search for water- 
shed lines in the gradient image. Therefore, the performance of a w'atershed-based image 
segmentation method depends largely on the algorithm used to compute the gradient. 

Conventional gradient algorithms exliibit a serious weakness for watershed-based im- 
age segmentation. A conventional gradient operator, such as the first partial derivative of 
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Gaussian filtei and moiphological gradient operators, produces too many local minima 
because of noise and quantization eixor within homogeneous regions. Each minimum 
of the gradient introduces a catchment basin with the watershed transformation. Hence, 
these gradient operators result in over-segmentation, e.g. a homogeneous region may be 
partitioned into a large number ot regions and proper contours are lost in a multitude of 
false ones. A straight torwai'd method to deal with this problem is to threshold the gra- 
dient. However, conventional gradient operators produce low gradient values at blurred 
edges, even though the intensity change between the tw'o sides of an edge may be high. 
By thresholding, one cannot eliminate the local minima caused by noise and quantization 
error while preserving those produced by bluixed edges. Another solution for this prob- 
lem is to extract nu^rkers and impose them on the gradient image, which may require prior 
information about the objects and background to he segmented. After watershed trans- 
formation, region merging or relaxation labeling is usually perfonned to further remove 
false contours. This process may be much more computationally expensive than water- 
shed transformation, because too many catchment basins have to be merged. This greatly 
decreases the entire segmentation. In this chapter we discuss the raultiscale gradient algo- 
rithm [30]. This algorithm efficiently enhances bluired edges while being very robust to 
multi-edge interactions. This enhancement increases the gradient value for blurred edges 
above those caused by noise and quantization error. Also we present an algorithm to elim- 
inate tlie local minima produced by noise quantization error [30]. Finally, we show how 
to exploit the raultiscale gradient algorithm for region merging. 

2*6.1 The Multiscale gradient algorithm 

Many gradient operators and edge detection algorithms have been based on the step edge 
model [6]. However, ideal step edges do not exist in natural images since every edge 
is bluiTcd to some extent. A bluired edge can be modeled by a ramp and the intensity 
change between two sides of the edge is referred to as edge height. For a ramp edge, 
the output of a conventional gradient operator, is the slope of the edge. Hence, the ramp 
edge cannot be separated from noise and quantization eiror by tliresholding if the slope 
of the edge is small. Fig 2.4 shows a 1-D example wdiere a ramp edge and step edge are 
digitized in order to illustrate the effect of quantization error. The ideal gradient operator 
for watershed transformation is the one whose output is equal to the input edge height, but 
not the edge slope. Mono-scale morphological gradient operator peifoimance depends on 
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the size of stmcturiiig element B. U B is large, the output of this gradient operator for a 
ramp edge is equal to the edge height. Untoitunateiy, large structuring elements result in 
serious interaction among edges which may lead to gradient maxima not coinciding with 
edges. However, it the siruciuring element is very small, this gradient operator has a high 
spatial resolution, but produces a low output value for ramp edges. 
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Figure 2.4: The Conventional Gradient Operator 

In order to exploit the advantages of both small rtnd large structuring elements, we 
propose a multiscale morphological gradient algorithm. Let Bi, for 0 < i < n, denote a 
group of square stmcturing elements. The size of Bi is {2i + 1) x {2i + 1) pixels, i.e. Bo 
contains only one pixel and is a 3 x 3 square and so on. The raultiscale gradient of a 
function(/) is defined by 


Step 

Edge 


MG if) = [((/ © Bi) - (/ e Bi) © (6) 

For a step edge, the operation ((/ © Bi) - (/ 0 JS,)) © Si_i produces a line of two 
pixels wide which coincides with the edge. The intensity (height) of the line is equal to 
the edge height. Hence, the raultiscale gradient algorithm is equivalent to the mono-scale 
morphological gradient operator in this case. In practice, it is more robust to noise due to 
the averaging operation used in the algorithm. 

For a ramp edge we denote respectively the edge widtli and height by iv and h. The 
operation ((/ © Bi) - (/ Q Bi)) e Bi^x produces a line coinciding with the edge. The 
cross section of the line appears as a trapezoid if i < (rr;-b2)/4 and as a triangle otherwise. 


The widtli of the bottom side ot the trapezoids or triangles is always equal to v: — 2 pixels, 
the height of the tiapezoid is lih/w and that ot the triangle is h{v.: — 2)j{2v:), which 
are greater than the edge slope hj w. The value of MG(/) approaches to h{w — 2) / (2w) 
if n is large enough. Theretore. the multiscale algorithm responds effectively to ramp 
edges without enlarging edges. The multiscale gradient algorithm is veiy robust to edge 
interaction. The location of gradient maxima coiresponding to one edge is not disturbed 
by the presence of other edges. The distance between two adjacent edges is denoted by d. 
Wheni < d/2, ((/ @ Bi) — (/ 8 correctly produces gradient maxima which 

coincide with tlie edges. While i > dj2, ((/ 0 Bi) - (/ e Bi)) e fiUs the gap 
between the two adjacent maxima with the value of the smaller maximum. By averaging 
the values produced by ( (/ © Bi) - {f O Bi)) © for ail i, MG(/) keeps the gradient 
maxima at the coirect locations. For the interaction betw'een ramp edges, the situation is 
similar. It should be noted that the distance d between edges must be at least three pixels 
since is a 3 x 3 square. If tlie distance is smaller than three pixels, the image should be 
up sampled before computing gradient. The stmcluring element Bi in equation 6 could 
be of any shape satisfying the relation Bq C B-^ C B 2 ... C Bn. We use a group of 
square structuring elements because of its low computational cost. Moreover, one may 
use several groups of directional suucturing elements, e.g. line segments, for specific 
applications. The gradients of different directions are computed with the corresponding 
groups of stmcturing elements and the maximum value of these gradients is taken as the 
final result. According to our experiments, this approach produces more local minima 
than using square stmcturing elements. 

2.6.2 Elimination of small local minima 

Small local minima is defined as local minima consisting of a small number of pixels 
or having a low contrast with their neighbors [30]. Tliis kind of local minima in gradi- 
ent images is generally caused by noise or quantization eiror, and therefore should be 
eliminated. 

Local minima consisting of a small number of pixels are eliminated by dilation with 
a square stmcturing element B,, of 2 x 2 pixels, denoted by MG(/)© B,. To remove 
the local minima with a low contrast a constant denoted by h is first added to the dilated 
gradient image. Then the local minima with a contrast lower than h can be filled using the 
reconstmetion by erosion of MG(/) from (MG(/)) © + h. Hence, the final gradient 


image can be expressed as [MG (/) e B, ^ K MG (J):. 

This algorithm is illustrated in Fig 2.5, where MG(/) has six local minima. Local 
minima (LM) 3 and 5 consisting of one pixel are removed by the dilation, while local 
minima 2,4 and 6 having a contiast lower tlian h ai'c eliminated by the reconstruction by 
erosion. Local minimum 1 is not removed because it is botli wide and deep. The constant 
h is used to coniiol the number ot segmentation regions. As h increases, the number of 
regions pioduced dcci cases. The reconstmction by erosion tills all of the minima where 
the contrast is lowei than h, iiTespective of their absolute values. How’evei; thresholding 
removes only the minima with low absolute values. For the MG(/) shown in Fig 2.5, 
thresholding cannot remove local minima 2 and 3. 
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Figure 2.5: Elimination of small local minima. 


2.7 Watersheds in Image segmentation 

The watershed transfomtation constitutes one of the most powerful segmentation tools 
provided by mathematical motphology [26]. In this section, the worked segmentation 
addresses tlie extraction of the different objects present in the image under study. As 
concerns the binaiy case, this comes down to the separation of the partially overlapping 
objects provided there are no artifacts present. Its solution is based on a marking of the 
different contponents thtil are to be segmented. A marking function is then constructed, 
whose different catchment basins correspond to the desired objects. Here, the marking 




Figure 2.6: Original Pinch mark image 


figure 2.7: Multiscale gradient with h = 10 and number of iterations - 1 
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Figure 2.9: Watershed with 2.7 and 2.8 as marker after adaptively thresholding between 
0 and 100 






function is notliing but the opposite ot the distance function of our binary’ image, i.e., 
the function which associates with every feature point the opposite of its distance to the 
background. 

As concerns giay-scalc images, segmenting them means dividing them into regions; 
generally, one ot them stands tor the background whereas each of the others corresponds 
to one of the objects or areas to he extracted. This segmentation comes down to the 
extraction ol the contours of tire desired objects. Now, tire problem is to clearly define 
what is a contour and what is not. Some well-known methods resort to the zero-crossings 
of the second derivative ot tire function representing tire image I under study. Other 
edge detectors can be computationally adapted to arbitraiw edges profiles. In the field 
of Mathematictd morphology, another kind of approach is commonly used; the starting 
point is to say that the contours of an image conespond to lines where the gray-tone is 
varying quickly compared to tire neighbothood. Suppose now that we have determined an 
image grad(7) where the value of each pixel corresponds to the modulus of the gradient at 
this point( in the following, this image is refeixed to as a gradient image). If we regard it 
as a relief, the searched contours conespond to some crest-lines of this function. At this 
point, one can consider using on grad(/) the grayscale skeleton as crest-line detector, the 
problem with this transformation is that it extracts all the crest-lines of a given image. 
This is not what is expected, since tire contours that should be extracted are closed ones. 
Therefore, one has to remove parasitic dendrites of the skeleton, i.e., to resort to the 
watershed transformation. According to the gradient which is being used, we define the 
contours of image I as the watersheds of gradient. 

The watersheds of the gradient tire thus at the btisis of the general morphological 
approach to segirrentation that we briefly present now. The image which will be used to 
illustrate/ the present segmentation methodology is denoted I and is displayed in Fig 2. 10. 
It is a 640 X 4S0 image of a pinch mtirk, from which the blobs of marks to be extracted. 
This is a rather difficult problem, since on the one hand, the noise level is relatively high 
and on the other hand, the desired marks do not have a fixed size and orientation, and can 
bemistaken for other features. Simple methods based on thresholding or top-hats do not 
work, so that one has to m;ike use of more advanced tools. 

In fact the brutal computation of watersheds of the gradient does not constitute a good 
segmentation method either. Indeed, whatever gradient is used, the simple computation 
of its watersheds mostly results in an oversegmentation i.e., tlie correct contours are 
lost in a mass of iirelevant ones. This is true even if one had taken the precaution of 



filtering the initial image oi its giadicni. For example, I' (see Fig 2. iOibn was obtained 
by perfonning on I an tiliernating sequential filtering. A morphological gradient of I' 
was then determined. This gradient is displayed in Fig. 2.10(c). Now in Fig. 2. 10(d), one 
can see the watei sheds ol this gradient. In many cases, the over-segmenrarinn is simply 
due to noise. But, as in the present example, some irrelevant arcs may also correspond to 
objects that do not have to he extracted, and whose contours should not appear in the final 
segmented image. In both cases so as to get rid of this over-segmentation, one has two 
possibilities: 

• Remove the irrelevant contours elements. 

• Modify the gradient (unction so that the resulting catchment basins only correspond 
to the desired objects. 

The first choice is the most natural and classical one; on the other hand, the watershed 
image can be regarded as an image of contours, some of which having to be suppressed. 
On the other hand, one may consider tire different catchment basins as regions and merge 
adjacent regions according to some similar' criteria. These methods are referred to in Lit- 
erature as region -growing algorithms. A moiphological region growing algorithm relying 
on watersheds is applied. 

The second choice makes use of some external knowledge on the collection of im- 
ages under study, in the sense that it requires and initial markingst&p. One has to use 
the knowledge available on the problem-shape of the desired objects, noise present on 
the image, darkness of the background, etc.-to design a robust algorithm for extracting 
markers of tire different regions to be segmented [28]. By marker of a region, we mean a 
connected set of pixels (or even one single pixel) included in this region. On the example 
of 2.10, using again a topographic analogy, one can see that the pinch marks having a 
well defined shape. At this point, the idea is to detect markers of ail blobs. Hence, a 
morphological multiscalc gradient transformation is used as a miirker. The result it yields 
is then skeletonized. 

Once tliese markers are extracted, a morphological transformation based on gray-scale 
geodesic operations allows us to: 

1. impose them as minima of a gradient function grad(J), 

2. suppress all the other gradient minima (the insignificant ones) by filling up their 
catchment basins. 



(C) (d) 


Figure 2.10: (a)Ongmal pinch mark image (^)After alternative sequential filtering 
{c)Morphological gradient of (b) (d)Watershed transformation of (c) resulted a over- 
segmentation 



3. presei*ve the most important crest-lines of gradf/ j located between the markers. 

This tiansformation is called modification of the gradient homotopy [28], or simply gra- 
dient modification. In some cases, the initial gradient has to be carefully chosen, since its 
most important crest-lines separating the extracted mai'kers must be properly located. For 
the present application, the morphological gradient is sufficient. The computation of the 
watersheds of this modified gradient provides then the desired segmentation: the catch- 
ment basin of the background marker stands background itself whereas the boundaries of 
all other catchment basins— i.e., the watersheds— coiTespond to the desired object. The re- 
sulting contours are superimposed on the initial image. Finally, to extract the actual blobs 
from the thus contoured object, one has to use the aheady mentioned shape information: 
the blobs are the only objects whose skeleton is smooth etc., and not too long. The final 
segmentation is displayed in Fig. The methodology presented in this section is applied 
for various kinds of defects and suitable markers are observed. 


2.8 Performance Evaluation 

2.8.1 Groundtruth 

In the early year's of satellite imagery there was a need for obtaining the "correct” in- 
terpretation of the images. This was typically done by inspectors visiting the regions 
of the image (ground) based on which the content interpretation or groundtruth was de- 
fined. Today groundtrutli is used for various image processing and analysis applications 
for refering intei'pretation. Groundtruth information should include 

1. Location 

2. Charactei-ization (What defect?) 

3. Severity 

and is manually genrated typically by domain experts in this area. This information is 
compared with that of result obtained from the segmentation algorithm for finding the 
Error Index (See 2.8.2). We have collected a digital data set of wide class of defective 
steel images taken at different lighting conditions and different resolutions. Apparently 
they all have different levels of noise too. Also collected is the groundtrath of some of the 
images and groundtrutli of pinch mark image is shown in Fig 2.1 1. 



Figure 2.1 1; Groundtruth of Pinch Mark 


To evaluate the performance of any segmentation algorithm we need (i) datasets of 
images and (ii) the corresponding symbolic groundtrath. Obtaining manually generated 
groundtruth, as is generally done, is subjective, labour-intensive, prohibitively expensive, 
and prone to errors. But we don’t find any alternative for this at this moment. Unlike in 
OCR there is no similarity of content in the data set as steel images are wide varying in 
lighting conditions and defect chai-acterizations(e.g. geometry, gauging etc). 

Characterizing the performance of segmentation algorithms is important for many 
reasons; 

1. Perfovinance prediction'. Typically segmentation is part of a bigger system, e.g., a 
Model Based Recognition system(MBR) or Content Based Image Retrieval(CBIR). 
Since the overall perfomaance depends on the performances of the individual sub- 
systems, the overaU perfomaance of the coiresponding MBR/CBIR system is a 
function of the segmentation. Knowledge of end-to-end performance as a func- 
tion of segmentation will allow us to predict the minimum level of segmentation 
required for achieving a specified overall MBR/CBIR system performance. 

2. Monitor progress'. In order to monitor progress in research of MBR systems defect 




detection in steel industry, we need quantitative measures. 

3. Provide scientific explanations: Understand the contribution to the accuracy im- 
provement by various prepi'ocessing image processing routines. 

There are no perfect benchmarks for evaluating the segmentation quantitatively. Obvi- 
ously, as the ‘‘required content’' in a given image varies from application to application, the 
idea of generalized evaluation doesn’t make sense. For evaluation of our segmentation, 
we choose polygon approximation for both segmented blobs and ground truth! required 
region). We started with rectangular enclosing and the results are given for the same. 
Although rectangular approximation is coarse and prone to error, due to the enclosing of 
erroneous area at the corners, it is taken because the study is relative comparison of one 
method over the other and is taken as safe for experimentation. 

2.8.2 Error Index 

For evaluating the performance of segmentation one should have a quantitative measure. 
This metric should reflect the match/deviation from that of expected result with the human 
identifier. Here the groundtruth itself is not very accurate due to varied interpretation and 
conceptualization of defect. We formulated an Error Index (El) for quantitatively evaluat- 
ing the success of segmentation. This in turn would be useful for tuning the segmentation 
process. 

Let G be a bounding polygon of groundtmth and M be the result of segmentation. 
Then El is defined as 


El = 


ilG-MlKilM-GH 


(7) 


IlMUGll 

where - and U are boolean difference and union respectively, gives a metric of percentage 
deviation of segmentation from the expected (groundtmth). 



Chapter 3 

Applications to Steel Defect 
Segmentation 


3.1 Pinch Marks 

Pinch marks are one of tlie challenging defects to segment. One of this kind is shown in 
Fig 2. 10. Pinch marks ai'e small local erosions on steel sheet. Typically they will be iden- 
tified by the fact that number of blobs/raarks per unit will be high. The marks even won’t 
have sharp and well defined edges. Added to this complexity is noise present at the top of 
the image. Here one can clearly observe that simple operations like thresholding, top-hat 
doesn’t work which are based on intensity variation. We applied watershed transforma- 
tion on this with multi-scale gradient as marker. The marker was multiscale-gradient of 
original image with h value of 20 and with number of iterations as 20. This is shown in 
Fig 2.8. The watershed transfonnation on mono-scale gradient of the image (I) is shown 
in Fig 3.2. Tire resulting segmentation of watershed transformation on single scale gra- 
dient is a over-segmentation, wliich essentially doesn’t represent the real world defects. 
For improving the segmentation we applied the same watershed transformation on a mul- 
tiscale gradient shown in Fig 2.8 and the resulting segmentation is shown in Fig 3.3. The 
same result superimposed on original image is shown in Fig 3.4. The rectangle bounded 
result from segmentation is shown in Fig 3.5, which is suitable for performance evaluation 
comparing witli groundtnjth 2.8. 

The groundtruthed image for the same defect is shown in Fig 2.1 1. This is a manu- 
ally groundtmthed image. The groundtmth (expected) and segmentation result is shown 



in Fig 3.6. The white bounding boxes are of groundtruth and red ones are a result of 
segmentation. 



Figure 3.T. Pinch marks 


3.2 Holes 

Holes are one of the simplest to segment. One of this kind is shown in Fig. 3.7 They will 
be having sharp edges which lend themselves for good complete segmentation. A simple 
global thresholding does a partial segmentation but watershed based segmentation results 
a complete segmentation. The marker has been extracted by thresholding the original im- 
age with an experimented value of 125 and followed by closing operation for elimination 
of darker connected regions. Waterehed transformation was performed on morphological 
gradient of the image. Tliis is shown in Fig. 3.9. 




Figure 3.2; Watershed transformation on single-scale gradient resulting a over- 
segmentation 



Figure 3.3: Watershed transfonnation on raultiscale gi'adient resulting a compai'able seg- 
mentation 
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Figure 3.4: Watershed transformation resulting on a raultiscale gradient superimposed on 
original image demonstrates resulting of sensible segmentation 





Figure 3.5; Rectangle bounded segmentation result 


3.3 Rust Marks 

Rust raai'k is shown in Fig 3.12. More description about their properties and occurring 
can be found in [21]. Morphologically, they can be described as segregation of brighter 
connected regions with a very small inter-blob distances. They can be thresholding by 
thresholding the multiscale gradient with a value of 40 on the whole image is quite dark. 
The final segmented image overlaid on groundtruth is shown in Fig 3.13. 

3.4 Black Patch 

Black patches are dai'k ai'eas spread on the sheet as bigger blobs and are shown in Fig. 3.15. 

Black patches can be considered as deep and large valleys in topological view and 
naturally extracting the regional minima as markers would be intuitive for watershed seg- 
mentation. 


Al 





Figure 3.6: Result of Segmentation and Groundtmth superimposed 
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Figure 3. 12: Segmentation of Rust mark 



Figure 3.13; Segmentation of Rust mark superimposed with groundtruth 



Figure 3.14: Black patches resulting from improper annealing 





Figure 3.15; Segmentation of Pinch marks 


3.5 Parameters and Computational Complexity of the al- 
gorithm 

The first step in the overall algorithm is pre-processing. This is essential for the images 
having a lot of noise and those which were digitized under non-uniform lighting condition. 
We chose a low-pass filter based on morphological operations, described as Alternative 
sequential filter (See Section 1.9.4). Parameters involved in this step are kind of structur- 
ing element (k) and its dimensions (a x b for box t\pe, a for cross type), and number of 
sequences of closing and opening (r). Topical values of r are 

1 . 0 for no or less noise 

2. 2 for medium noise 

3. 4 for high noise 

The second step is finding the multiscale gradient [30] of the given image. As is said 
in above sections, this is being used instead of single scale gradient in order to suppress 
some unwanted local minimas for obtaining a sensible segmentation through watershed 


transformation. Various parameters involved in tins step are structurins Ciement. tt Dem^ 

threshold for multiscale gradient and n, the maximum scale. The maximum scale needs 
to be taken until the stability reaches in reconstruction in which case its computationally 
unaffordable. Hence we choose pragmatic values for this parameter and maximum value 
used was in the order of 15. The computational complexity is of cubic order and is given 
as 

0(n^ J;) (!;■ 

where \I\ represents the size of the image. 

The last step in the segmentation is fast watershed transformation using irrimersion 
simulation [28]. The only parameter is structuring element. The computational complex- 
ity arises due to two steps-sorting and flooding simulation. For sorting we used radix 
sorting [17] and the computational complexity is linear time of image size O and the 
flooding step is of the order {ab | Jj) and the overall complexity is O {n^ \I\) approxi- 

mately as ab « nf. 

3.5.1 Using performance evaluation to tune parameters 

A process of tuning the parameters for the above multi-scale watershed process is illus- 
trated in the Figures 3. 16, 3. 17 and 3.18. As can be clearly seen, the segmentation is very' 
high in all of these images, and consequently will result in very high errors. 

The evaluation function provides a tool for searching in the parameter space for better 
matches. However, this has not been done autonomously in this work. The final sensible 
segmentation is shown in Fig 3.3 
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Figure 3.17; Watershed Segmentation with /i = 10 and 




Chapter 4 

Conclusions and Future Scope 


4.1 Conclusions 

Watershed segmentation when combined with various preprocessing techniques is indeed 
a powerful segmentation. Using this transformation v, e are able to segment the various 
kinds of steel defects like pinch marks, roll marks, rust, black patches etc. The result 
of the segmentation is compared with that of manual groundtmth. Various parameters 
are tuned for segmenting different defects present in the steel images. A quantitative 
parameter (Error Index) is devised upon which the segmentation is evaluated and thus 
various parameters were chosen by making a good segmentation. This is a first step 
towards making an unsupervised segmentation. 

4.2 Future Work 

1. More detailed study of effect of various parameters on segmentation and making a 
learning algorithm for optimizing the parameters of the whole segmentation process 
such that a reasonably good segmentation is produced for all kinds of defects at a 
given lighting condition. 

2. Study of image acquisition system and lighting conditions suitable for this segmen- 
tation 

3. Study of unsupervised extraction of markers for various defects suitable for on-line 
implementation 



4. Taking cues from motion, which results a m>ore guided segmentation. 

5. Fixing a pre-processing procedure to eliminate noise and an image simplification 
method before segmentation. 

6. Color watershed segmeniatiO'R 

7. Ability to segment multiple lands of defects in the same image 

8. Incorporation of domain knowledge Like frequency of occurring o!' a panicular kind 
of defect for better guided segmentation. 



Appendix A 


Fast Watersheds through Immersion 
Simulation 


#define I-IASK // Initial value of a threshold level 

#define WSHED // Value of the pixels belonging to the v;atersheds 

tdefine INIT // Inital value of im^ 

- INPUT : imi, deciinal inage; 

~ OUTPUT: irrioi image of the labeled v/atersheds ; 

* INITIALIZATIONS 

Value INIT is assigned to each pixel of imo : imoip) = INIT; 
current_labei = 0 
current_dist : integer variable 

im<f : work image (of distances), initalized to- G; 

* Sort the pixels of imi, in the increasing order of their gray values 

Let hmin a-nd h^ax designate the lowest and highest 
values respectively. 

* For h = '^min hfjiQx 1 

/* geodesic SKIZ of level h-1 inside level h */ 

For every pixel p such that imi{p) == h ( 

1 1 These pixels are accessed directly through the sorted array 



imjj)} = MASK; 
if there exist 
imoip') > 0 
imdip) = 


p' e Nc(j>) such that 
r imoip’) == WSKED { 

{p) ; 



cuiTir'Snti. Qi.sti. = C'ji2rir0nti. s5.i.s ti. 'r IL. * 
p = f ifo_f irst ( ) ; 

} 

} 

For every pixelp^ in Nq(p) { 

if irridij)^) < current_dist and > 0 or 

imo(p') = WSKED) { 

/* i.e., p' belongs to an already labeled basin or 
to the watersheds */ 
if > 0 { 

if irrioij/) == MASK or im-Qip) == WSKED then 

imo(p) = imo{p'): 

else if irrioip) ^ imp(p') then 
imp { p ) - WSKED; 

} 

else if imo(p) == MASK then imp ip) = WSHED 

} 

} 

} // end of repeat indefinitely 
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r'or every pixel p such that irriiip) 
irrid^J)) = 0; /* the distance asso 

if tmd{p) == MASK { 

current__iabei = current_iabei 
fifo_add(p) ; 
iruoij)) = current_labei ; 
while fifc_empty() = false { 
y = fifo_first{) ; 


For every pixel in Ng(p') 
if imoip") == I4ASK { 
fifc_add(p") ; 
irrioip^^) = current__label 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} // end of minima discovery loop 

} // end of For hmin Knox 

* End of algorithm 
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